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FRUSTRATION, FANTASY AGGRESSION, AND THE 
EXERCISE OF COERCIVE POWER?! 


JAMES T. TEDESCHI 
State University of New York at Albany 


Summary —The influence of frustration and aggression in fantasy on 2 
source's exercise of coercive power was investigated. Half of the 46 female sub- 
jects were frustrated and half were not; further, half of each of these two groups 
were given the opportunity to express aggression in fantasy via a TAT and half 
were not. All subjects were then given coercive power in an interaction with a 
defiant target. Frustration caused subjects to establish higher credibility for 
their threats, and the opportunity to express aggression in fantasy had an accom- 
modative effective on the use of coercive power. 


Frustration often heightens the probability of aggressive behavior (Berko- 
wicz, 1970). Analogously, a favorite hypothesis of political scientists is that 
frustration with domestic problems increases the probability that a nation will 
seek out international conflicts as a means of distracting public opinion. It 
might therefore be expected that frustration would encourage a person to exer- 
cise more coercive power and particularly would affect the degree of harm ad- 
ministered to the target when the latter performs noncompliant actions. Fesh- 
bach (1955) found that the expression of aggression in fantasy reduced ag- 
gressive behavior, but Hokanson and Burgess (1962) found no cathartic-like 
effect of fantasy aggression. Hence, it is not known whether the expression of 
aggression in fantasy can lessen the aggressiveness of a source of coercive power. 

The present study investigated the influence of frustration and fantasy ag- 
gression on a source's exercise of coercive power. Subjects were given the abil- 
ity co threaten a simulated target within the context of a Prisoner's Dilemma 
game. When the simulated target did nor comply to the subject's demands, the 
latter had an opportunity to punish the former. Half of the subjects were frus- 
traced prior to che power interaction and half were not. Each of these two 
groups were further sub-divided into those given an opportunity to express 
fantasy aggression in a Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) and those who 
were not. The hypotheses were that (1) frustrated subjects will punish non- 
compliant actions by the target more frequently than will nonfrustrated sub- 
jects and (2) subjects given an opportunity to express fantasy aggression will 
use their coercive power less than those not given prior TAT experience. 


METHOD 
A total of 47 females participated to satisfy course requirement.? 


Send requests for reprints to J. T. Tedeschi, State University of New York at Albany, 
Department of Psychology, 1400 Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y. 12222. 

?One subject was dropped from the study because her mother had recently died and her 
emotional depression probably invalidated the results. The frustration-TAT condition 
had 10 subjects and all other conditions had 12. 
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The basic components of the game panel were: (1) a payoff matrix with 
the values of R = 4, T = 5,8 = —5, P = —4, one cell of which illuminated 
as a function of the joint choices made, i.e. when both players made choice 1 
both received 4 points, when both made choice 2 both lose 4 points, but when 
one made choice 1 and the other choice 2, the former lost 5 points and the 
Jatter gained 5 points; (2) switches representing strategy choice 1 (coopera- 
tive) and choice 2 (competitive); (3) a printed message mounted on the 
panel with a separate light and button to indicate transmission between the 
subjects and a simulated target; (4) cumulative counters that provided feed- 
back regarding scores; (5) a push butcon to be used by the source to take points 
away from the simulated target when “she” defied the threat; and (6) prompter 
lights serving as cues for the different events. 

Subjects signed up in pairs and care was taken to maintain the impression 
that each would be involved in a joint decision task with a female peer. The 
procedure consisted of three parts and, depending upon the condition to which 
the subject was assigned, she either went through all three parts, the first and 
third but not the second, the second and third but not the first, or the third part 
only. 

Subjects were given instructions related to a digit symbol task. They were 
told that they would be given three minutes to complete the task, although un- 
beknownst to the subjects this was impossible to accomplish. At the end of 
the three-minute period the experimenter asked the subject to stop and said: 


Oh, I see that you didn’t complete the test. That is quite unusual. Most people have 
no trouble ar all completing the rest in the amount of time that I gave you. I'll tell 
you whar; I'll let you try again. 


The experimenter then gave the subject another copy of the digit symbol 
test and told her to begin once more. After the second 3-min. period, the ex- 
perimenter again asked the subject to stop working and said: 


I see that you didn’t finish che cest this time either. That is really quite unusual. Most 
people have no trouble at all finishing the test. 


The subjects who experienced this pare of the procedure were given an 
opportunity to express fantasy aggression via either Set Y, Cards 1, 6 BM, and 
13ME of the TAT or Set Z, Cards GGF, 8GF, and 18GF of the TAT. 

The subject was then given dittoed instructions which described the rudi- 
ments of Prisoner's dilemma game play and related the choices of both players 
to the displayed 2 % 2 payoff matrix. The remainder of the instructions ex- 
plained the options to send threats and to punish noncompliance and asked the 
subject to gain as many points as she could. No reference was made to such 
words as “game, as 


threat,” “power,” or “opponent.” Each subject was provided 
with an option to send the single message: “If you don’t make choice 1 on the 
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next trial, I will take 10 points from your counter” whenever a white cue light 
was illuminated. Thirty threat options were fixed and randomly spread across 
the 150 trials chat were played wich the provision that no more than cwo threat 
options were allowed to occur within each block of 10 trials. The subject was 
given 10 sec, to exercise her option to send the message. If the option was not 
exercised, the white cue light was extinguished and play continued. 

The simulated target made choice 2 on all threat-relevant trials. The sub- 
ject had the option to penalize the target ten points (indicated by a red cue 
light) whenever the latter did not make choice 1 after a threac message. When 
the subject exercised the penalty option by pressing a large red button clearly 
labeled “penalty button” 10 points were subtracted from “other's” counter. If 
the subject did not exercise the penalty option within 10 sec., the red cue light 
was extinguished and play was resumed. 

The target played an over-all 50% cooperative strategy determined by a 
table of random numbers. 


RESULTS 

No significant differences were found on the TAT scores, the frequency of 
threats sent, or the over-all cooperation of non-message trials. 

A main effect of frustration was found on the proportion of time subjects 
punished noncompliance (F139 == 6.17, p < .05). The subjects in the frus- 
tration conditions punished noncompliance to their threats proportionately more 
often (M = .889) than did subjects in the no-frustration conditions (M == 
690). 

A main effect of the TAT on the frequency with which subjects cooperated 
afcer sending messages (F1,39 = 11.62, p < .01) was found. Subjects who 
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Fig. 1. The interaction of TAT by frustration on proportion of accommodative- 
ness of the source when sending threats 
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had been administered the TAT prior to the interaction in the game were more 
accommodative when sending threats (M = .716) than were subjects who had 
not been given the TAT (M = .430). An interaction of the TAT and frus- 
tration (F139 = 4.40, p < .05) showed that subjects in the oo-frustration con- 
dition were most accommodative when they had been given the TAT (M = 
.780) but were the least accommodative when they had not been given the 
TAT (M = .305). The subjects in the frustration condition were also more 
accommodative when they had been given the TAT (M — .652) than when they 
had not (M = .554); however, the differences berween the TAT and no-TAT 
frustrated subjects were a great deal less than the differences found between the 
no-frustration groups. 


DISCUSSION 

The results indicated chat, while there were no differences in the frequency 
wich which subjects exercised their options to send threats, frustrated subjects 
were more willing to punish noncompliance than were subjects who had not 
been frustrated. Further, whether the subjects were frustrated or not, if they 
were given the Opportunity to express aggression in fantasy responses to the 
TAT, they more often used their threats in an accommodative manner. 

Despite the fact that frustration had no effect on the amount of aggression 
expressed in fantasy responses it did produce the predicted enhancement of 
threat credibility. The finding that frustrated subjects punished noncompliance 
to their threats more often than did nonfrustrated subjects is consistent with 
previous research on aggression which has shown that frustration can heighten 
the probability of aggressive responses. The extension of the frustration-ag- 
gression law to the study of coercive power seems compelling and important. 
The subjects were frustrated and then faced with a totally defiant targer. The 
stubborn opponent produced responses which caused the subject to fail in co- 
ercing compliance and attempted exploitation. Thus, the target’s behavior con- 
stituced further frustration and hence served as appropriate external cues elicit- 
ing aggressive (harm-producing) responses by the subject. Thus, the present 
results are completely compatible with Berkowitz’s (1970) frustration-cue-ag- 
gression hypothesis. However, since this study was carried out with females 
and there are known sex differences in aggressiveness, some caution must be 
exercised in the generalization of these findings. 

Although a direct effect of frustration was not found in fantasy aggression, 
the latter experience had a clear effect on the manner in which subjects used 
coercive power. A strong catharsis-like effect was found. Consistent with 
other studies which utilized the same research paradigm (cf. Tedeschi, Schlenker, 
& Bonoma, 1973), control subjects who were neither frustrated nor presented 
with an opportunity to express aggression in fantasy used their coercive power 
to gain exploitative advantage. Both of the groups who were provided with 
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the Opportunity to express fantasy responses to the TAT prior to the dyadic 
competitive interaction were quite accommodative in their use of power, choos- 
ing to cooperate more than 60% of the time on chose occasions when they chose 
to send threats to the simulated target. The fact that of the latter two groups, 
the subjects who were not frustrated were more benevolent in their use of co- 
ercive power than the frustrated subjects may be interpreted to indicate that 
the former had less cumulated frustrations to expel and hence had “vented their 
anger” more fully than the latter. The only result that is not clearly interpret- 
able from either the frustration-aggression or the fantasy-aggression-catharsis hy- 
potheses is the finding that subjects who were frustrated but given no TAT 
were more accommodative than the control subjects and less accommodative 
than subjects in the two fantasy-aggression groups. This finding was certainly 
not anticipated, and the author will not conjecture about its meaning. 
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